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REMARKS UPON THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE ONE 
LORD, THE ONLY TRUE GOD. 
BY JOB SCOTT. 
(Continued from page 436.) 


The apostle, after telling the believers they 
were once sinners, adds, ‘ but ye are washed, ye 
are sanctified, ye are justified ;” and without 
this washing of regeneration, this real sanctifica- 
tion of the spirit, no complete justification and 
reconciliation with God can ever be known. 

What reconciliation does man stand in need 
of? What has separated him from God? Has 
any thing but sin? Will God then be reconciled 
to him again ix sin? No, verily: that which 
doth let and separate, will forever let and sepa- 
rate, till it be removed out of the way. 

It is removed, these imputarians may say, by 
Christ. I grant it is, where Christ destroys the 
works of the devil in the soul, and nowhere else. 
How is it removed where it remains? This is 
as gross delusion, and as rank absurdity as the 
old doetrine of transubstantiation. That was 
contrived as an easy way to get to heaven in sin, 
and so was this, and each alike stark naught for 
the purpose. God is a fountain of unchangeable 
purity; had it not been so, sin would not sepa- 
rate the soul from him, or from his approbation 
And no possible sophistry, no twisting, turning, 


- or daubing a thousand ways, can ever reconcile 


one soul to him, that remains defiled with, or un- 
der the power of sin. God might as well have 
remained in full unity with Adam in his disobe- 
dience and alienation, as now to be reconciled to 
any other man in sin; the same impossibility 
that prevented one will forever prevent the other. 

Death, immediate death, was, spiritually, the 
consequence of sin to Adam ; this separated him 
from the presence of the Lord, and made him a 
wanderer in the earth ; and every sin of every 
soul that is in its original nature deadly, or a sin 
unto death, will as surely in like manner bring 
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spiritual death instantly upon the soul, and con- 
tinue the soul under death and banishment from 
God, till it is removed, rooted out, destroyed or 
washed away. . 
Adam had his fig-leaves for a covering, and 
ever since, his followers in transgression have 
been sinning and sewing figleaves together, 
turning this way and that to hide their naked- 
ness. But so sure as the cherubim and flaming 


, | sword turned every way in Adam’s day, against 


him, so certainly do they still against every soul 
that continues in sin. Turn which way he will, 
these will turn as many ways against him, for 
they are placed on purpose to keep the way of 
the tree of life, and can no more suffer any other 
man than they could Adam, to put forth his hand 
and take of the tree of life, to eat, and live for- 
ever. 

Every soul that feeds upon the tree of life will 
live forever; its leaves are for the healing of the 
nations, but it grows in the midst of the paradise 
of God, where no impure thing can come. No- 
thing can come there, but what the flaming sword 
has no controversy with ; that is, none but those 
who have known the seed of the woman, Christ 
the life and light of the world, to bruise the ser- 
pent’s head in them. These are saved by the 
righteousness of Christ; and there is no more 
possibility of being saved by Christ, while sin 
liveth in them, and they in sin, than there was 
for Adam, in rebellion, to eat of the tree of life; 
it is one and the same thing in the very ground 
of it, and all the reason exists :.ow against it that 
ever did. 

The whole scope of salvation by Christ, is that 
of a real bruising of satan under us, destroying 
his power in us, binding the strong man, casting 
him out, utterly spoiling all his goods, granting 
us remission of sins that are past, preservation 
in righteousness and true holiness all the days of 
our lives, and anion and communion with God, 
the fouttain of all good, here and hereafter for- 
ever. 

True it is, “if any man sin, we have an ad- 
vocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righte- 
ous, who is the propitiation for our sins, and not 
for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world,” 1 John ii. 1,2; but this advocacy and 
propitiation does not exempt us from the neces- 
sity of daily self-denial, and real inward holiness, 
else Christ would be a@ cloak for our sins, 

whereas he himself testifies, that if he “ had not 
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come and done the works which none other man 
did,” the people would not have had sin; “ but 
now they have no cloak for their sins.” John 
xv. 22,24. He died, not that we might sin 
with impunity, but that we should henceforth not 
serve sin, nor live unto ourselves, but unto bim 
that died for us. Through the mercy of God in 
Christ, we have, upon true faith and repentance, 
remission of past sins, and this holds as long and 
as often as upon any slip, deviation, or short com- 
ing, we lay hold on our propitiation, by true faith 
and real unfeigned repentance; and this remis- 
sion is without respect of persons, as elect or re- 
probate from eternity. He tasted death for every 
man, and is the fountain of propitiation for all. 
“ He that will come may come, and partake of 
the waters of life freely, without money and with- 
out price.” We have none of us, as men, any 
thing wherewith to pay the price of remission of 
sins; if we have it, we must have it freely ; it 
is an act of free grace and pardon, but is not be- 
stowed on those who continue sinning on, cruci- 
fying the son of God afresh and puting him to 
open shame. It is they that come that partake 
of the waters of life, and not they that will not 
come. Christ would have gathered rebellious 
Jerusalem, (so universally is he a propitiation 
for sin,) but they absolutely would not ; hence, 
though he stood ready a propitiation for their, 
as for all men’s sins, yet they would not have 
the benefit thereof, so it becomes their con- 
demnation. For he does not force our wills, so 
as to destroy that free agency, without which we 
could not be accountable creatures. 

It is utterly vain to address mankind, upon 
the score of religion, duty, faith and obedience, 
upon any other principles than those of free mo- 
ral agency. If man can have no freedom of 
choice, say no more to him about his duty, leave 
him to the results of fatality ; but call him not 
a rebel or sinner for doing what his God eternal- 
ly decreed he should do, and therefore must de- 
liyht to have him do. If man does God’s will, 

_ what God ever willed and determined him to do, 
let his fellow creatures cease casting stones at 
him; cease to blame and defame him; for sare 
I am, he pleases his God completely, who does 
his will exactly ; and if his kindred men would 
let him pass in peace through this world’s vale, 
I make no doubt at all, but he must and will 
have the favor of his God forever; for it is not 
possible for me to believe, that the God of love 
will ever punish man for doing his own holy will, 
and acting in all things in exact conformity to 
his eternal counsel and decrees. 

Sometimes, when I take a view of the incon- 
sistent opinions of the wise, learned, and reli- 
gious of our age, I marvel, and can scarcely tell 
why some of our greatest pretenders to reason 
condemn the ignorance and absurdity of the an- 
cients, save that I know pride is fond of self- 


applause. I am not acquainted with any doctrine | 
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of the ancients that is more ridiculous, or more 
impossible to be true, than this absolute repro. 
bation scheme, and with it ranks the modern 
imputation doctrine, whereby God is represented 
as viewing men as pure and holy in his son, 
whilst they are impure and defiled in themselves. 

Another absurdity is three distinct persons 
and yet one God, as before; and I am pretty 
certain that when the wisdom of this world can 
make these three crooked things straight, anti- 
christ will be able to demonstzate that he is God, 
and nothing will thenceforward remain unachiev- 
able to the queen of sophistry, the wisdom of this 
world. She has through ages blinded the minds 
of her votaries, and will do so. What then can 
excuse the religious of this and succeeding ages, 
in their voluntary homage to her? She will 
never be able to teach the things.of God. For 
in this one respect I am a firm predestinarian. I 
believe, as Christ did, that God has determined 
to hide the knowledge of divine things from her 
forever, and leave her to grope in darkness; and 
then perhaps the most so when she thinks she is 
nearest the pinnacle of knowledge. 

Alas! alas! will men never see the impossi- 
bility of attaining divine knowledge, by abilities 
merely human? Effects can never exceed their 
causes ; divine things are not knowable but by 
divine instruction and illumination. But, says 
the wisdom of man, God has made a divine reve- 
lation of himself, of his will, and man’s duty, in 
the scriptures. Very true: and to those to whom 
it was, or is made, it was or is an infallible mani- 
festation, safe to depend upon, being attended 
with a certain knowledge. But what is he to do 
who has only the letter, and human reason to ex- 
pound it? The letter killeth, and human reason- 
ings, not under direction of divine light, have in- 
tr duced most dreadful confusion and absurdity 
into the many creeds in Christendom. 

What but too great dependance on human 
ability to explain the doctrines of the guspel, has 
made so many of the best natural abilities, 
through divers ages, so systematically blind in 
their creeds and opinions? Is human wisdom 
grown a whit wiser, in divine things, than ever 
she was? If not, why are men as confident as 
ever their forefathers were, that she is all-suffi- 
cient to give them the knowledge of God, and all 
divine instruction ? 

One age condemns another as erroneous. One 
country, one society, and one individual goes on 
pronouncing others absolutely wrong, mistaken, 
and deceived ; and yet each maintains the sufli- 
ciency of human reason, or natural abilities, to 
understand the scriptures, and establish a system 
of divinity consistent with unerring wisdom. 
This age condemns certain notions of past ages, 
as abominable errors. Those whv held said er- 
rors, thought human reason, unassisted with di- 
vine light, fully adequate to a right understand- 
ing of scripture. The next age will probably con 
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demn the notions of this, as grossly ridiculous, 
and well it may, many of them! But the next 
age may be assured, that all the errors of this, 
arose from the rejection of the only key of all 
divine knowledge, the divine light of Christ in 
the soul! 

Nothing ever did, or can make things clearly 
manifest, but light. Natural light manifests 
natural things; divine light, and that alone, di- 
vine things. He that thinks he knows any di- 
vine truth, without divine light, supposes an ef- 
fect without an adequate cause. A man may 
as soon beget an angel, as divine knowledge, or 
the knowledge of divine truth, can be propagated 
without divine iight and influeuce. This is the 
stone that the wise human builders, in all ages, 
have rejected and set at naught. Hence they 
have built without a firm foundation; hence, 
sooner or later, their buildings have fallen; and 
so will those of this and the next age also, unless 
they wait for and depend upon divine illumina- 
tion. This is the key of David, which opened 
to him great mysteries, and made him wiser than 
his teachers. 

I pray the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to open the eyes of poor benighted man- 
kind, and bring the people off from this unhappy 
dependance upon unenlighted human understand- 
ing, both in themselves and in their teachers! 

Oh! how mournful, that even though God 
graciously, by a light truly divine, shineth in our 


hearts, to give us divine knowledge, yet multi- 
tudes, age after age, will still rely on the broken 


reed of human sufficiency! Can any man 
wonder, if deists or even atheists abound in 
Christian countries, and mock at all revealed 
religion ? 

What is this religion that God has so elearly 
revealed in the scriptures? Human wisdom has 
never yet settled it, and never will. One says, 
it is here in my creed; no, says another, it is 
here in mine, and greatly different from thine; 
a third cries, no such matter, it is only to be 
found in this of mine, and is diametrically oppo- 
site, in many respects, to both of yours; mine is 
the genuine result of pure reason, yours the off- 
spring of fallacy and deception. This they nearly 
all think of each other’s, and their own, and all 
maintain the sufficiency of reason to discover 
truth. Here they allerr. Right reason is ever 
conformable to truth, but men’s reasou unassist- 
ed is often unable of itself to discover even many 
natural truths, and always utterly so, in regard 
to divine truth. And hence, all ages will be 
liable to endless error and confusion, until divine 
light alone is depended upon, to discover divine 
truth. “Then will the nations of them that are 
saved walk together in the light of the Lord.” 
But till then, I expect infidels and deists will 
have ample cause, either to ridicule the pretend- 
ed clearness of every human creed in Christen- 
dom, or to exalt their own boasted rational reli- 
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gion of nature, or denial of all religion, over the 
inconsistent systems of man-made divinity. 

Oh! that the time past might suffice, where- 
in Christians have vainly attempted to “ hew out 
to themselves cisterns!” If this world should 
ever prove eternal, human wisdom would forever 
be unable to hew out a single cistern, that can 
hold the living water of salvation, the true Chris- 
tian divinity. 7 

I know some have been ridiculed for pretend- 
ing to advance reason against the sufficiency of 
reason for the discovery and direction of divine 
things, as if this insufficiency, if real, (as it cer- 
tainly is,) must therefore render reason useless. 
Whereas reason under divine influence and illu- 
mination is abundantly subservient to the cause 
of truth, indeed is that, without which man can- 
not understand any doctrines, either in naturals 
or spirituals. 

Byasserting the absolute inadequacy of reason, 
unassisted by divine influence, to discover divine 
truths or the meaning of parables and deep mys- 
teries, ever designed by Eternal Wisdom to be 
hid from mere creaturely wisdom, it is not at all 
intended, nor indeed implied, either that these 
are in the least inconsistent with reason, or that 
reason is not to be an assistant in propagating 
truth. On the contrary, it is our rational facul- 
ties that receive the illuminations of divine light, 
and being thereby rectified, are brought to com- 
prehend, in a greater or less degree, what this 
light is, and the certainty and reality of its teach- 
ings; that it is truly divine, an emanation from 
God, the very life of the Eternal Holy Word, 
and that its teachings are all perfectly agreeable 
to the mind and will of God. Whereas, with- 
out attention to this light, soas thereby to obtain 
this rectification of our faculties, we are utterly 
unable clearly to comprehend the light, what it is, 
and the infallibility of its discoveries and dictates 
It shines'in the hearts of such as in a dark place, 
in darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth i 
not. Hence many of the brightest sons of genius 
learning, and mere rational improvement, are so’ 
unable, with all their philosophy, to comprehend 
what this light is, that they strenuously deny, in 
flat contradiction of that sacred record which they 
call the only rule, that all men have a divine 
light shining in the heart; or that the light 
which enlighteneth every man that cometh into 
the world, is the very life of the eternal Logos or 
Word, that was with God, and was and is God ; 
and yet we know that if it were not, it could not 
possibly “ give us the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

This light shining in man, is that very face 
of Jesus Christ, in which we receive, and out of 
which no man possibly can receive, this know- 
ledge of the glory of God. God hath “ spoken 
unto us by his son,” hence the son is called the 
word of God, that by which the Father speaketh 
to the states of all men individually. The life 
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of this eternal word shining in all, speaks plainly 
God’s will unto them and their duty; and un- 
seals ‘unto their understandings, who believe in it, 
the otherwise sealed book, it being, as before ob- 
served, the key of David. By this it is, that our 
rational faculties are so opened and enlarged in 
divine things, that we see with clearness, and 
comprehend what we could not otherwise do, by 
all our study and investigations. Our faculties 
being depraved, in a state of alienation, we rea- 
son according to our various customs, preposses- 
sions, and inclinations. 
(Teo be continued.) 





The following account of Repecca Vari who 
was probably known to many of our readers, has 
been sent us for insertion in the Intelligencer. 


Blessed are they who know their peace made 
with God, before they go hence to be seen of 
man no more. And of this happy number we 
fully believe the subject of this memoir to be 
one. She gave abundant evidence before her 
departure, that a mansion of rest was prepared 
for her in the peaceful kingdom of her Heavenly 
Father—where she oft desired we would endea- 
vour to meet her. 

She was the youngest daughter of John and 
Phebe Harned, and was deprived of the tender 
care of her mother, when about 11 years of age, 
and of her father about 9 years after. Shortly 
after the death of the latter, she went to reside 
with ber youngest sister. Her parents living in 
a neighborhood remote from Friends, their chil- 
dren received most of their education at boarding 
schools, and after being deprived of a father’s 
house, she concluded to spend ‘another term at 
school, in order to become better qualified to 
make herself useful, by instructing others. In 
this design, she was disappointed ; for scon after 
her returo from school in 1850, alarming symp- 
toms of consumpticn became apparent: and al- 
though the remedies resorted to appeared some- 
what to improve ber health, the disease was not 
removed. In the spring of 1853, she attended 
the yearly meetings of Philadelphia and New 
York; and not long after, remarked to one of 
her sisters, how much satisfaction she had deri- 
ved from mingling with her friends on these oc- 
casions, especially with such as felt concerned 
for the welfare of our society : remarking that 
she thought some considered her appearance not 
very consistent, but the time might not be far 
distant, when she should perhaps make a change; 
that she did not wish to do so, until she could 
live every way consistently—for she abhorred 
hypocrisy ; and that the great inconsistency too 
often apparent in the lives of many whomakea high 
profession, was enough to discourage young per- 
sons from making any pretensions to religion. 

The fol'owing autumn, her disorder appeared 
to be making rapid progress ; and she was so en- 
feebled, as not to leave her room durirg the win- 
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ter. Many of her relatives felt great anxiety on 
her account, fearing she was not aware of her 
precarious situation, as her general deportment 
did not manifest much concern. But to those 
to whom she somefimes ventured to express her 
feelings, she gave abundant evidence that she 
was not unconcerned about her future welfare, 
During the winter, in a letter to a sister, she 
referred to the uncertainty of her stay here, and 
said that she felt resigned. to her situation, and 
did not feel any great obstacles in her way, nor 
any great attachments to earth; and some months 
after, to the same individual she wrote, that her 
health seemed fast on the decline ;—she might 
be here some time, but did not calculate upon it; 
time was only as a day to her; she knew her 
disease so well, it being the same her father and 
eldest sister died with. 

She bad for some time been engaged to be 
married to a promising young man of our socie- 
ty, and they finally concluded, notwithstandmg 
the prospect of her restoration to health continu- 
ed to be unflattering, to proceed in the consum- 
mation thereof, as a means of allowing them to 
be more together, and contributing to the quie- 
tude of her mind. They were married about 
seven months. 

On the 30th of Ist mo. after attending care- 
fully to the disposal of what things she possess- 
ed, she remarked that she believed all was now 
arranged to her mind; “ for,” said she, “ I have 
done with the world, and the things of it.’”” She 
expressed no more at that time, and being very 
weak, her anxious relatives feared that she would 
not be able to be interrogated as to her future 
prospects ; but the following day, on one of her 
sisters coming to see her, she manifested a wish 
to say something ; on being encouraged to do so, 
by the sister who attended upon her, she replied, 
‘‘T am too weak to say much.’’ Ter sister re- 
marked, that she believed strength would be af- 
forded to say all that was required. She soon 
commenced speaking in a distinct and audible 
voice, saying, she believed she should be favored 
to relieve her mind before she was taken away; 
adding, “I feel nothing in my way. I am only 
waiting to be released—waiting to see my mas- 
ter in the light I have been striving for. No one 
knows what I have passed through, for two or 
three weeks past. 1 donot know why ; perhaps 
it has been for my own good—or for the good of 
others. I see that I have missed it in some 
things, but all is now passed over. Some have 
considered me too lively and thoughtless, but 
that was my natural disposition; my most pleas- 
ant hours have been spent in retirement, and my 
prayers have often ascended to be prepared for 
my latter end.” She averted to her having been 
censured for inconsistency in her apparel, but re- 
marked that she did not feel burthened on that 
account; that she had dressed like her associates, 
and thought little about her clothing after it wa 
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puton. She remarked, “ I have sometimes gone 
into company when it has been more from the 
solicitations of my young friends, than from any 
satisfaction I expected to receive. It has gene- 
rally been too trifling to be compared with that | 
derived from being alone.” ‘I desire none of 
you to grieve for me. I am going home ; but be 
faithful, and your Heavenly Father can take care 
ofyou. I hope you will take care of J. (meaning 
her husband, ) he is away from all his friends (be- 
ing in business in a town remote from any meet- 
ing or settlement of Friends :) her sister remark- 
ing, he had a better care taker than any of them 
could be; she replied, “I know it. He marri- | 
ed me that we might be more together; but he 
is willing to give me up. He knows I shall be | 
better off. You all have families to leave, (means 
ing her three sisters and the nurse, who were pre- 
sent,) but I have none but him—whata blessing 
itis. Some of my friends have felt very anxious | 
to know my state of mind; but I have not been 
one to express it. It is but little we can do one ! 
for another, and I have kept my feelings and | 
experience mostly to myself. I have thought if’ 
avy thing was required, it would be said towards 
the last.” She wished that a general invitation | 
might be given to her funeral, without formality ; 
and that the arrangements might be plain, but | 
suitable for a young person; and that it might | 
be at the meeting house. She mentioned the | 
names of a few whom she wished to be invited, 
remarking “‘ they were very kind to me when | 
I was in Philadelphia, away from my friends. 
They could not have been more so had [ been | 
their own child; and [ think it due to them to 
be informed.” | 

“I believe I have now expressed all that is on | 
my mind. I feel quite comfortable ; have suf: | 
fered very little pain—none to speak of to-day. 
Ihave no cause to complain. I have every com- 
fort—all done for me I cau desire.” 

During the afternoon and evening, she con- 
tinued very feeble, and in the evening, when 
some of her family were around her bed, she 


commenced bidding them farewell, appearing to | 
be taking her final leave; she wished to kiss them, 


after awhile, she said, “‘perhaps there are more of 
my friends I ought to see.” 

After naming some individuals, several in the 
town were sent for, all of whom she appeared 
glad to see. ‘To one of her aunts, she said, “I 
have been brought back: I do not know what 
for.” Her aunt replied, perhapsthou hast some- 
thing moreto do. She replied, “I do not know; 
{ thought all was done? Thenonacousin com- 
ing in, who she desired to see, and who had lost 
a sister she had been intimate with, she said: 
“Tam going to leave you. Iam going home, 
going to see M. (meaning hercousin,) where I shall 
be happy, and I want thee to prepare to come 
and meet us, and we will all be happy together. 
Be kind to thy mother, for she is a good mother.” 

The following day she was quite bright and 
cheerful, aud desired to see as many of her friends 
as she could. A considerable number visited 
her, and much instructive matter was communi- 
cated ; not remembered correctly. Toward even- 
ing, several times she expressed, “what a hap- 
py day this has been to me, and I have seen 
so many of my friends.” Her disorder continued 
changeable. Sometimes she could converse pretty 
freely, then would have sinking spells, when she, 


_as well as those with her, thought she was going. 


On reviving she would generally query—why it 
was she could not go, if any of us could tell, and 
if we knew of any one else who wished to see 
her, remarking that she did not wish to be im- 
pateint, she was willing to do all she was able 
to do, and to wait until the right time came. On 
being told her brothers had not yet seen her, it 
might be that she was kept to see them—she said, 
‘perhaps so.” Many of her relatives and ac- 
quaintances continued to visit her, to all of whom 
she had more or less to say. Sixth day evening 
her elder brother, and the remaining brother-in- 
law, arrived. She was much pleased to see them, 
and said she had often thought of them during 
the day, and thought they would come. On 
seventh day her sister-in-law, M. H., expressed to 
her, that if she had any thing to say to her bro- 
ther, perhaps she could say it to her, and she 
would tell him, if he did not get there in time 





and take each by the hand; after she got through 


with those in the room, she desired the rest of | deavoring to walk in the narrow path. 


to see her. She then said, “1 believe J. is en- 
He is 


the family called in, which being done, she bade | very lively sometimes, but that is his natural 
them all, one at a time, a most affectionate fare- | disposition—he has many sericus thoughts. Last 


well, imparting to each such counsel as presented 
to her mind, desiring them not to grieve for her, 
for she should be better off—she was going home, 
where she would be happy. 

After lying quiet awhile, as if only waiting, 
and about to be released, she revived a little and 
said, “I am brought back; what is it for? are 
some of you trying to hold me? do let me go.” 
Being assured that however trying to the natural 
feelings to part with her, they did not desire to 
prolong her sufferings, but were willing to give 


winter we spent some pleasant hours together ; 
and he often went to meeting alone, when I could 
have rejoiced to go with him, had I been able. 
Then referring to all, (her three sisters being pre- 
sent also,) she desired they would all be faithful 
in attending meetings, and take their children to 
meeting, striving to keep them in moderation, 
although she did not think it best to be too co- 
ercive. She desired them to go to quarterly and 
yearly meetings; saying, how much they had en- 
joyed mingling together at such seasons. Refer- 


her up to the disposal of her Heavenly Father ;| ring to her cousin P., some one queried if she 
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wished to see her; and upon her coming in she 
said: “I want thee to be faithful in attending 
meetings. I know there are times when it is 
difficult for thee to leave; but be assured the 
time spent in that way will afford thee more satis- 
faction than in any other way it can be passed. 
I have been prevented much from going (mean- 
ing itis supposed by her cough.) If I could 
live my time over, 1 should do very differently. 
Thee has been very kind to me, an own sister 
could not have done more for me, and I hope 
thee will be rewarded for it. Be faithful, and 
do not let the things of the world engross too 
much of thy attention; but I do not wish thee to 
throw aside thy natural disposition. 

Then speaking of her brothers, she signified 
that three of them had not yes been to see her, 
and her youngest brother in particular, she said, 
felt very near to her—they grew up together, and 
were much attached; she thought when he was 
to see her last, he felt she would not be here long. 

2d mo. 4th. First Day. This morning our 
dear Rebecca seemed quite bright, and on some 
of her friends speaking about going to meeting, 
but thought perhaps they had better stay with 
her, she seemed pleased with the proposition, and 
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and mother’s care, to train them in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord; and then when you 
are gone, their Heavenly Father will take eare 
of them, and bring them home to that Heavenly 
mansion, where all will be united—where there 
will be no more parting—no trials or pain—but 
all will be peace and joy. 

I am pleased to see so many of my friends. I 
have been deprived of mingling with you, and 
am thankful you were willing to meet with me 
to-day, instead of at the meeting house. I feel 
that it has been a good meeting. It is my last, 
and I bid you all farewell. 

On First day afternoon a young friend and his 
wife J. and M. F. called to see her. Of the 
latter, she enquired about her sister, who was in 
delicate health. She was very weak and not 
able to talk much; but said as they left, “fare. 
well M., Eliza will soon follow me; and I wish 
thee to prepare for the separation.” Then to J., 
“thee has a kind helpmate—be kind to her, and I 
hope you will both strive tobe faithful, and come 
to meet me. I am going to be happy—farewell, 
farewell.” 

She noticed some young friends who had come 
into the room, saying, “‘ you are the last of my 


said, “we would have meeting there; and J. | young friends, I believe who have not been to see 
Ww. L sitting by the bedside, she spoke to| me. I have been called back several times. 1 am 
him, saying, ‘‘ perhaps thy father will meet | looking for my brothers to night, and cannot last 


with us; and being asked if she wished him/| much longer.’? Then speaking of her nurse, she 








to come, she replied, she would be pleased if 
he would. He was informed, and a number of 
other friends came also, making about 30 alto- | 
gether in the room. After they assembled she | 
laid very quiet and composed. 

J L—— was moved during the silence to 
address the company in a very feeling manner, 
pointing out the necessity of submitting ourselves | 
as clay in the hands of the Heavenly Potter, in} 
order to become purified and fitted as our dear 











said, she had been a mother to her. 

Her brothers arrived near 7 o’clock next 
morning. She seemed glad to see them, but was 
too feeble to articulate many words, but could 
be understood thatshe wished them to know she 
was too weak to talk much, but that we who had 
been with her must tell what she said. 

After this her speech almost failed, though she 
continued very sensible to the last. A little 
while before her departure, she raised her hand 


young sister appeared to be for the Master’s use. | for us to see that it was getting cold; and ina 


After he had finished speaking, she remained in 
a sweet and quiet frame of mind for some time, 
and then spoke in the following manner. “J 
have something to say, (can you all hear ?), be- 
ing told we could, she replied: “I have not 
strength to say much, but I feel very desirous 
you should all be faithful to the one thing need- 
Jul—not let your daily avocations take all of 
your time, but devote a portion of each day to 
prepare for your latterend. It isan every days’ 
work—not confined to one or two days in the 
week set apart, but all days are alike. Try to 
spend a part of each day, if it is only a few mo- 
ments, in meditation, for we know not at what 
hour of the day or night we may be called, 
whether First day or some other day. Who of 
you here will be the first to fullow me, we know 
not. I know there are some in this assembly 
who are in delicate health. Oh, how easily that 
slender thread of life is broken. 


Some of you have families who need a father 





few minutes closed her eyes, and quietly breath- 
ed her last, like one falling into a sweet sleep, 
the 8th of the 2d mo., 1855, aged 26 years 10 
months and 12 days, and we doubt not has re- 
ceived that crown that fadeth not away. 

She manifested a remarkable degree of calm- 
ness and resignation, and it was a lesson of deep 
instruction to be with her; only in a few instan- 
ces in taking leave of her nearest connections, 
especially her dear husband, did her feelings for 
a moment gain the ascendency over the general 
tranquillity of her mind. 

She frequently desired some one to read aloud 
in the Bible, after she became unable to read it 
herself: showing thereby how highly she prized 
those sacred writings, and what consolation and 
refreshment they are calculated to afford the be- 
lieving mind. R. H. V. 





Never speak evil of any man. Ifa good man, 
itis impiety; if a bad man, give him your prayers. 
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subscribed to as any point of their religious 














of a series) was written by our deceased friend faith. I have received two very*friendly visits 
“ Elisha Dawson, while on a religious visit in Eng- from Luke Howard, went to Ackworth school, 
l land, has been sent us by his daughter for pub- passed through the same with one of the prin- 
ny ad J 8 P cipal teachers and Charles Ellcock, a very friend- 
ae lication. ly man, and a serviceable one to me. It was at 
me Now at Liverpool, this 2d of 12th mo., 1835,/| his house that Luke Howard and two other 
I health of body and mind very good through mercy, | friends met me at Pontefract, in Yorkshire, where 
and this morning my mind was turned so feel-| Luke and these three friends with myself had 
nd ingly towards my dear children, who might pro- | two interesting interviews, where much conversa- 
es bably at times be almost ready to conclude in| tion passed in a very friendly manner, and with 
eel their minds, surely our aged father has almost | very little apparent diversity of view ; and that 
m, forgotten us, or doth not think it worth while to| on the subject above stated, Charles Elleock 
hi write to us. Truly my dear children I may | penned down the substance of what passed ; 
vm assure you that very few days pass by, but what | Luke, wishing me all good success in this great 
"1 you are brought into my affectionate remem.- | and goodconcern here, said, ‘the cause of separa- 
dan brance ; but the concern before me isa very great; tion did not appear to be of that kind which pre- 
2 and deeply interesting one. Some of our very | cluded all hope of a reconciliation, when the 
ch valuable friends here have said to me, that they | present warmth of feeling subsided.” I have 
J view it as the most important mission and most | fravelled much in this land, nearly all in the 
al deeply interesting concern to our society, that | post coaches, passing the public towns and cities, 
zo any friend has embarked in since its rise; wishing | have been in the great city of London, from 
all. me not to be turned aside or intimidated at any | thence went to Southampton, took ship from 
’ thing that may be said to me or thrown in my | thence over to the island of Guernsey, joining 
- way, for several who have been with me have | to, or very near France. I had a very rough 
. observed that my mission here might be viewed | stormy passage, was very sea-sick, more so than 
~ " as the Brst foundation, stone forrebuildiog us up | when in the general ocean, going to Liverpovl. 
a in the unity of the One Blessed Spirit, in the | When I got to the island I soon recovered, put 
ae bond of all holy and heavenly affection, never | up at a boarding house, went toa Friend’s Meet- 
‘te again to be severed. I have had the company | ing, sat in peaceful silence throughout ; a friend 
of many friends of the first standing here, who/ invited me to dine with him; I went, we had 
t are friendly and very much in the same view as| much conversation, anda valuable friend and 
= myself in all the essentials of Christian doctrine ; | elder from Southampton was present ; all united 
“id while others are so fearful of being seen by me, | with every view we hold. I showed my certifi- 
i that I pass by them : others again venture to see | cates from home, all of which were well approved. 
had me, butare not willing tajspeak on society con-| I paid several visits to Friends, Ministers and 
cerns, and it is not My mission to press upon | Elders, all to great satisfaction, after which I 
ike any. My labors here are mostly among friends | had two large public méetings, one amongst the 
ttle of the upper class, yet sometimes I find others | Methodists and one amongst the Independents, 
oe very free, open and friendly, also many of this | to which most if not all the Friends upon the 
a class exceedingly useful to me in paving the way | Island came. I then felt clear of this place, so 
sh. for interviews with friends, and opening the way | returned back to Southampton, and so to London, 
ia for, and arranging of public meetings ; but I may | then through several towns to Bristol, thence 
i have remarked that my labors in this land have | through many towns to Birmingham, thence to 
| been mostly in the explaining and setting forth | Castle-Donnington. Here, also, I had a very 
- of our religious faith, or what some call “ doe-| large meeting, wherein we all rejoiced together 
a trinal views,” as it is on these subjects that we| in the renewed evidence of Divine favor; from 
#4 have been so much misrepresented in this land, | thence to Long-Eaton, a town, where I had a 
' P as well as in our own country ; and I think con-| public meeting before, the first one I had in this 
a sidering the circle in which I move here, I am | kingdom, and as I was told, very near the same 
he favored to get along nearly as well as I did in| place where George Fox had his first public 
os your country during my last visit amongst you. | meeting ; and when I now returned the people 
wr I have not had very many public meetings; yet | were desirous of another meeting with them, 
i when way opens in my own mind, and feeling an | and my own feelings also being that way, I granted 
qi evidence of the opening of truth, they have been | the request and a favored time it proved. 
: sealed with a remarkable evidence of favor to| I then went through several towns to Shef- 
= j the admiration of those present. The principal | field, a large manufacturing town, stopped some 
os difference between our views, and those of friends | days here with my kind friend John Sanderson, 
be- here, appears to be in regard to. the great aton-|a Protestant so called, or Churchman, whose 
, ing sacrifice without the gates of Jerusalem, they | daughter is married to the son of Samuel Hicks 
i amalgamating with the views of other reformed | of New York. I am now under the necessity of 


ers. 





churches, which I have never believed Friends 


passing over many things which might be inter- 
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esting to you, for wantof room and time. Since! 
coming to this place I have had several friendly | 
visits from a number of friends and others. [| 
have not yet seen the end of my stay in this large | 


INTELLIGENCER. 






For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ That life is long which answers life’s great 
end,” or in a little different language, those per. 
sons have answered the great end of their crea. 


and arduous field of exercise. I am now looking | tion, whether their pilgrimage on earth has num. 


towards Devonshire, a large range of country 
lying south and south-east of London, and may 
spend the winter inthat district if life and health 
remains with me. Soon after I came to this 
country I obtained letters of recommendation to 
many Friends, also general letters to all where L 
might go, which were founded upon the exten- 
sive recommendations given me in my own 
country, all of which were seals of great friend- 


I have gone. I often remember you, my dear 
children, with the tender feelings of an affection- 
ate father, who, although very far absent in body, 
yet feels as though present in spirit, and through 
mercy enabled to feel lively solicitude for your 
present and eternal well being, together with all 
my dearly beloved friends of the west, as well as 


ship and answered me a valuable purpose where | 





} 


bered few or many years, whv have attained toa 
state of acceptance with “our Father in Hea. 
ven.”” Whether their course of life has been a 
prolonged exemplification of that beautiful Scrip. 
ture passage, “the path of the just is as a shi- 
niog light, which shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day,” or whether “the young man 
orthe young woman of blooming form and pro- 
mising hopes,” is taken away, and ¢o our finite 
viston seews laid in an untimely grave.” 

These reflections arose after the perusal of a 
letter, giving some particulars of the closing 
scene of Mary J. Lukens, daughter of Reuben 
and Catherine D. Lukens, who passed away on 
the 6th of last month, in the 24th year of her 
age. 

From the letter above referred to, the follow- 


elsewhere. I never was more sensible of the need | ing extracts are taken : a 


of the prayerful sympathy of all my dear friends 
than at this time when so cut off from the inter- 
esting society to which I feel so warmly attached ; 
and although I fall in now and then with some 
very kind agreeable friends, and others, yet the 
nature of n.y concern leads me on so that [ soon 
leave them again; so that, however pleasing, yet 
I must try to be resigned to this chequered path, 
and when [ am blessed with an evidence that I 
am in the line of duty, do rejoice in it whenever 
and wherever witnessed, and so consider myself 
at home, although cut off from that society in 
which I have so abundantly rejoiced, for I have 
been confirmed that I must resign and become 
weaned from every beloved in this world, so far 
as to go at the Lord’s bidding, wheresoever he 
in his mercy may bid me, in the few yet re- 
maining days of my life. Iam often much alone 
in public houses as well as elsewhere, and it 
furnishes me an opportunity of inward retife- 
ment wherein I am often refreshed in spirit and 


wherein I at times much rejoice in spirit. “1 
frequently attend Friends’ meetings here in towns 
where I go, and sit in peaceful silence mostly. 
I purpose leaving here to-morrow: I should love 
dearly to receive a line from you as soon as may 
be ; please tell me how you and Friends in Ohio 
are getting along, and direct your letter to the 
“care of Sanderson, Brothers & Co.” Sheffield, 
Yorkshire, Old England, for Elisha Dawson. 
Please let John Melson Laws see this, as well as 
all who may wish to bear from the ‘poor old man.’ 


And so I must conclude. ExisHa Dawson. 





There are three inquiries the right application 
of which constitutes the whole duty of man. 
From whence came I1?—What is my business 
here ?—and, whither do I tend? 


* 
hsm €. 






sometimes deeply instructed in spiritual truths 





‘“‘Thou mayest remember, that at the time of 
thy last visit to her, she was quite cgmfortable, 
riding out daily, and much enjoying 
pany of her friends as they called to oa, 
This was her condition until within two weeks of 
her decease, when a rapid and discouraging 
change took place, great weakness and oppres- 
sion prevailing most of the time, and to such an 
extent that she had to be carried to and from 
the carriage, which continued as late as the second 
day preceding her death. On the following 
morning, her mother feeling sensible that her 
close was near at hand, proposed removing her 
to a front chamber, where she would be more 
comfortable. With this she cheerfully acquiesced, 
apparently seeing that no further benefit would 
arise from her riding out, or leaving her room. 
A little while after she had laid down, she looked 
up at her mother and said, ‘ Now there no longer 
remains any choice or preference with me be- 
tween life and death,’ appearing entirely re- 
signed to the will of her Heavenly Father, 
whether for a continued journey in life, or for an 
early rest. This she said in a calm, impressive 
manner, and with a countenance illumined with a 
heavenly expression, which more than confirmed 
her language. 

“She had not known (or manifested) until 
this hour a reconciliation to the Divine will ; and 
this enviable state had doubtless been attained 
by a severing, as it were, of joint from joint, as 
she had been most ardently attached to life and 
its transient pleasures. But it seemed that her 
long season of suffering had made them and her 
own will a joyful sacrifice, fur which she was re- 
warded with a patience which sustained her to 
the end, and eminently distinguished her re- 
maining days. Not a murmur escaped her lips, 


com- 


but she was full of meekness, gentleness and 
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loving kindness to all. Nothing of self remained 
unsubdued, and thus continued this beautiful, 
ripe condition, to the time the gathering hand 


came, when she gently passed to her blessed 
> rest. 


About half an hour before her close, she 
took her father and mother cach by the hand and 
feclingly desired that they would come near to 
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bers a pledge of secrecy. Many of these extract 
money from their members under the plausible 
pretence of benevolence; whilst they frequently 


draw them away from their families and busi- 
ness, into places and practices inimical to their 
best interests. 
vain ostentatious processions and high sounding 


Their convivial meetings, their 


her—and after tenderly surveying them, she| titles, are corrupting in their tendencies, and 


asked her father, whether he thought her physi- 
cian could relieve her oppression, which was very 
reat. Her mother replied, that she must look 
only to her Heavenly Father for aid, to which | 
she mildly answered, ‘I have, mother ; all I ask 
is a little temporary relief.” 
These were her last words, and before her’ 
earthly physician came, she had found a relief 
infinitely beyond his skill, and we trust a home 
with the blessed, in endless life. 
On 4th day, the 8th, the relatives and friends | 
convened at the hogse of her father at Plymouth, 
Pennsy gia, mbes interesting meeting was 


held, previgus to thé Gnterment. W. 
9th mo., 1836. ¥ 


Rat . . 
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1A, TENTH MONTH 6, 1855. 


OCIETIES.—QOne of thes combina. 
as Tately been endeavoring to attract and | 
wh tlc multitude by the exhibition of splendor 


inconsistent with our religious profession. 


“Friends are therefore earnestly and affection- 


ately advised against becoming or continuing 


members of such associations. Our divine Mas- 
ter encouraged no secret societies. His disciples 
were to stand as a city set on a bill, which could 
not be hid. They were to let their light shine 
before men, that they seeing their good works, 
might glorify our Father who is in Heaven.” 





Diep,—On the morning of the 6th ult., at his 
residence in Scipio, Cayuga Co., N. Y., Aaron 
Baker, in the 84th year of his age. The deceased 


| was one of two Friends who were members of 
ee Monthly Meeting when it was established, 
‘and continued a member of it at the time of his 


death. He was among those who early settled in 
this country. He was a steady and exemplary 
attender of Friends’ meetings, and a long time an 


‘ elder, and earnest in the support of our Christian 


testimonies and discipline. His close was marked 
with great quietness and composure. 

—, On the 15th ult, Acorns Ratusvuy, in the 
Sath year of his age, at Verona, Oneida Co., N.Y., 


¢ in somd of its most alluring forms. 





| where he has resided many years, having re- 
'moved to that place when the county was new. 


To those who can ‘see through this net-w@ijag@Mlis native place was Rhode Island. He was a 
ndard bearer in our Society, being of a weighty 


tati 
of worldly ‘pomp and cxqitetign; wp need 6 Spirit, and was believed to be one of those pillars 


nothing, gxcept to encourage them to bear their | j, the Lord’s house that did indeed go no more out. 
testimo againgt ch organizations. In the removal of the above-named friends, 
+,» {| Scipio Quarterly Meeting, of which they were 

For the Youth, whose — _ ye both memberg, as well as their respective Monthly 
with pleasure upon this outside display, we have | Meetings, have met with a loss which must long 


been deéply,solicitous, and would give a warning | be felt. There was but one day’s difference in 


glitter and show, become dazzled, blinded, and | 
then enslaved unawares. We earnestly desire | 
they may refrain from any participation in such 


| their ages, and but nine re in their death. The 


voice, fearing they might, in the midst of the | .\ijence has been afforde 


ded that the loss which is 
experienced by the survivors, is eternal gain to the 
dear objects of this notice. 





A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Manage- 


ceremonies, and that no arguments, however | ment of the LibraryAssociation of Friends will be 


specious, may induce them to take one step to- 
wards a union with any secret societies. 

The discipline of our Society has the following 
excellent counsel, whereunto we shall do well to 
take heed, and we hope it maysstir up parental 
care, which is greatly needed upon this import- 
ant subject. 

‘Under a tender concern for the preservation 
of our members in that purity and simplicity 
which become our Christian profession, this 
meeting is engaged solemnly to caution them, 
andg especially the younger part of society, 
against any connection with the societies of Free 
Masons, the associations calling themselves ‘ Odd 
Fellows,’ or any others requiring of their mem- 





held on Fourth day evening next, the 10th inst., at 
8 o’clock. Jacos M..Exu1s, 
Philada., 10th mo. 6th, 1855. Clerk. 





Death, says Seneca, falls heavy upon. him 
who is too much known to others and too little 
to himself; and Pontanus, a man celebrated 
among the early restorers of literature, thought 
the study of our own hearts of so much import- 
ance, that he has recommended it from his tomb: 
“‘T am Pontanus, beloved by the powers of lite- 
rature, admired by men of worth, and dignified 
by the monarchs of the world. Thou knowest 
now who 1 or, more properly, who I was. 
For thee, tlie I who am in darkness cannot 
know thee, put I entreat thee to know thyself.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

From a compendium of the Census of 1850 I 
have selected the following statistics relative to 
the Society of Friends, which I have thought 
might be of interest to your subscribers. 














9th mo. 22d, 1855. L. K. B. 
N ber Val 
States, caae" : of —— 
Meeting Houses. Property. 
Dist. of Columbia, . 1 $1000 200 
Connecticut, . . . 5 7150 1025 
Delaware, . .. . 9 24,900 3636 | 
SEO GUDs. 6! <6) % 2 400 500 | 
BOG; ws s ss 2310 1550 | 
Indiana, . . os “BS 60.355 41,915 | 
Iowa; . . ° 5 €300 1550 
Maine, ss o « 26 15.680 7725 | 
Maryland, « « 26 114,050 7760 | 
Massachusetts, . . 40 108,600 14,423 | 
Michigan, . Tey 4850 1400 
New Hampshire, . . 15 15,200 4700 
New Jersey, — 207,100 25,545 
New York, . . . . 133 309,380 49,314 
North Carolina, . . 31 $075 13,220 
UTS ae | 82,175 30,866 
Pennsylvania, . . « 142 662,287 61,274 
Rhode [sland, ... . 18 57,800 6370 
South Carolina, . . 1 500 500 | 
Tennessee, . . . 4 1300 1600 | 
Vermont, . ... 7 5500 2550 | 
Virginia, . . . . 15 18,825 6450 | 
Total, 728 $1,713,767 287,073 
For Friends’ [ntelligencer. t 


FREE LABOR. 


Though we way differ in sentiment, yet if we 
speak and act with submission, it is no tres 
upon the rights of individuals or the quiet% 
society, to offer interchanges of thought, or feel- 
ings. 
That fear which suggests to our conservatism 
the necd of placing defenses aroujmd the truth, | 
is, perhaps, as dangerous an element as innova- | 
tion. We are safe only, and only free, in that 
pure love which casts out all fear. 

I have felt that allusion may be made to a 
subject that has claimed the attention of many 
just and consistent persons through two or three 
generéfions past, and which seems to rather in- 
crease than otherwise; although it has not, and 
never may become a testimony of the Society, as 
a body. 

I allude to the concern to avoid the use of the 
products of the slave, or unpaid labor. That sueh 
a concern is in the abstract right, none can deny. 
It might seem that all who come to hear 
inspoken mandate, “ Be ye perfect,’ would feel 
its force as an individual requisition ; yet, as it 
is for us not to judge, perhaps it may be other- 
wise. The amount of encouragement that is 
given to free labor by a demand for its products, 
has not so faras I remember, been clearly stated. It 
seems to me, that it would not only prove, as a 
record of facts, the superiority freedom, but 
would develop a quiet force, thaffwithout war or 





turmoil, would raze the ever tottering fabric of 


| 









oppression to its foundation. Now, that a Friend 


of Philadelphia not only procures free groceries @ 


of every description needed, but has in opera-( 
tion a cotton manufactory which supplies every | 
essential article of that material, it seems that 
the scruples of those who are thus concerned, 
may be kept inviolate ; particularly as those goods 
are offered at wholesale, as well as retail, and 
can be sent to any part of the country, = de. 


| sired. 


Woodstown, N. J. 9 mo. 1855. 





The following correspondence having been of- 
fered for publication, we give it place, in the 
belief that the answers to the queries proposed 
may be interesting to others beside the'r pro- 
pounder. 

8th mo. 29th, 1855. 


To : I had the ploffure of aytending the 
Quarterly Meeting yester#y, at Motmt Holly, 
and heard thy addres§ and sogfar Gs I under. 
stood it, was ifs satisfied with it. ¢ 





fact that [ dif not understand=a fe 
take the libérty to write to the 
information. Althogigh a stra 
thou art always ready to give Td 
one that May desire it. The point 
to speak on aré as follows: © .%* ¥ 


First—Are all sour propensities Phy *nature = 


pure and holy, as Adanf's were created § 

Second—If we are by pafure created pureand 
ly, do we retain that moral: purity of heart by 
xternal works @f obedience to the ‘dommand- 


ments ? Thine = 
Dic ™ 


9th mo. Ist. 1855. 

ResPecreD Frrenp :—Thine of the 29th ult. 
was received last evening. a * 

Thou art right in supposing, I’aga willing to 
give infurmation or explanation to any™honest 
inquirier, respecting views I feel myself called 
upon. to advance. 

It has been painfully evident to me, from the 
first of my religious convictions, that mach of 
the (so called) religious teaching of the present 
and past ages, is false in principle and miscbiev- 
ous ingpractice, and that if professing Christians 
more generally entertained correct views, of 
Deity; his laws; our connexion with and actounta- 
bility to him, @bristendom would present a bet- 
ter appearance, and come much nearer being 4 
bright afd shining light, a beacon to those that 
are in spiritual darkness. 

Question 1st. “ Are all our propensities by 
nature pure and holy, as Adam’s were created?” 

The figure of Jacob and Esau is somewhat 
explanatory, that the elder is to servep the 
younger. The elder is our animal propensi- 
ties; the younger, the “son that God so 
loved the world that he gave,” &c., the “image 
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in which we were created,” “ the life breathed 
into us when we became living souls.”— 
All our animal propensities were created or made 
by God, and are consequently good, that is, good 
for the purposes for which they were created. 
They are pure, for he created nothing impure, 
and if ‘the ehild born, the son given,” “ whom 
God so loved the world that he gave,” and upon 
whose shoulders the government was to rest, is 
permitted to have the government, they will con- 
tinue pure, being used only for their natural and 
necessary purposes. But they are not holy ac- 
cording to the proper signification of the word, 
for that implies pregress, attainment, under the 
leadership of that holy principle, the son, the 
Saviour. : 

Question 2nd. ‘If we are by nature created 
pure and holy, do we retain that moral purity of 
heart by external works of obedience to the com- 
mandments ?”’ 

This question is partially answered above. We 
are by nature pure, innocent, but not holy, and 
“moral purity of heart’ can only be retained 
by becoming holy. And we can only become 
holy by yielding to the leadership of the son of 
God, “the child born, mp’ malizing the new 
birth—or as George Fox taught, minding (obey- 


ing) the light. The younggman that came 
to Jesus had’ realized that Baternal works of 
obedience to the commandments,” that is keep- 
ing the commandments, had not made him holy ; 
had not placed*him in that condition of spi- 
ritual enjoyment he desired. He had great pos- 
sessions; it was no fault that he was rich. 
Jageph of Arimathea was rich. The young man’s 


pelt was, that he held his riches in a selfish 


4," is evident, from the fact that he pro- 
r 


gt: ferre® them to the heavenly treasure which Je- 
46s promised him. 


h ? oo thou hast, &c.,” put from thee that which 


Hence the command “ sel] 


ds in the way of the younger resting and 

overhing within thee The elder under the 

WP dership.of selfishness, had become the ruler. 
‘‘s Affectionately thy friend, 

fc H. W. R. 

’ 

AN EARTHQUAKE IN JAPAN. 





A correspondent of the Newark Advertiser, 
writing from on board the United States frigate 
Powhattan, at Shanghz, gives some further par- 
ticulars of the earthquake by which the town of 
Simoda was destroyed. The calamity occurred 
on the the 23d of December, 1854, and the 
shock lasted for two or three mifiutes. Nothing 
inlicated the approach of the event, the weather 
being very clear. .At 10 A. M.a large wave 
was observed entering the bay, and in a few min- 
utes all the streets of Simoda were inundated, 
houses and temples swept down, the junks forced 
from their anchorage, and floating in every di- 
rectiun, knocking one against the other, crack- 





ing and sinking. About five minutes after- 
ward, the water receded and then returned again, 
with tremendous force, completing the destruc- 
tion of the town, junks, Xe. Out of one thou- 
sand houses, only sixteen were left. A cloud of 
steam was observed over the town, and the air 
was strongly impregnated with sulphurie gas. 
At the same time a Japanese junk thrown 
against a Russian frigate, was smashed to pieces, 
and sunk. Ropes were immediately thrown to 
the drowning men, but only two seized them, 
and were saved, the rest rather choosing to die 
than to violate the laws of their country, which 
forbids them, without permission, to go on board 
a foreign vessel. The water in the bay continued 
to rise and fall, until 4 P. M., the lowest. depth 
observed being four feet, and the highest sixty 
odd. 

| 


THE BASIN OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN, 


The basin of the Atlantic Ocean is a long 
trough, separating the Old World from the New, 
and extending probably from pole to pole. ‘This 
ocean furrow was probably scored into the solid 
crust of our planet by the Almighty hand, that 
there the waters which he called seas might be 
gathered together so as to let the dry land ap- 
pear and fit the earth for the habitation of man. 
From the top of Chimborazo to the bottom of 
the Atlantic, at the deepest place yet reached by 
plummet in the Northern Atlaptic, the distance 
in a vertical line is nine miles. Couldxthe wa- 
ters of the Atlantic be drawn off so as to expose 
to view this great sea-gash, which separates con- 
tinents, and extends from the Arctic to the An- 
tartic, it would present a scene the most rugged, 
grand, and imposing. 

The very ribs of the solid earth, with foun- 
| dations of the sea, would be brought to light, 
and we should have presented to us, atone view, 
in the empty cradle of the ocean, “ a thousand 
fearful wrecks,” with that dreadful array of 
dead men’s skulls, great anchors; heaps of 
pearls, and inestimable stones, which in the po- 
et’s eye, lie scattered in the bottom of the sea, 
making it hideous with sights of ugly death. 
The deepest part of the Northern Atlantic is 
| probably somewhere between the Bermudas and 
'the Grand Banks. The waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico are held in a basin about a mile deep in 
the deepest part. There is at the bottom of the 
sea, between Cape Race in Newfoundland and 
Cape Clear in Ireland, a remarkable steppe, 
which is already known as the telegraphic plateau. 
A company is now engaged with the project of 
a submarine telegraph across the Atlantic. It 
is proposed to carry the wires along this plateau 
from the eastern shore of Newfoundland to the 
western shores of Ireland. The great circle 
distance between these two shore lines is 1600 
miles and the sea along this route is probably 
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nowhere more than 10,000 feet deep.—Prof. 
Maury. 





THE GYMNOTUS. 


The Gymonotus is a species of eel, found in 
some of the rivers of South America. Its length 
is about five or six feet, the body being of nearly 
uniform thickness throughout. It is possessed 
of remarkable electric powers, which are gene- 
rated from organs arranged on each side of the 
body throughout nearly its entire length. 

Humboldt, during his travelsin South America, 
had an opportunity of witnessing the extraordi- 
nary powers of the Gymnotus, as well as of ex- 
periencing them personally, from having incau- 
tiously trodden on one of them, soon after being 
drawn out of the water. From the violence of 
of the shock he received, ‘ he continued to feel 
pain in his knees, and in almost every joint of 
his body, all the rest of the day.” 

He relates, in his narrative, the following. 

“The Indians told us they were going to catch 
these eels with horses. We could form no idea 
of this extraordinary mode of fishing ; but soon 
saw our guides returning from the plain, where 
they had surrounded and captured sume wild 
horses and mules. They brought with them about 
thirty, and drove them forcibly into the pool. ; 

“The extraordinary splashing caused by the 
feet of the horses, brought the eels out of the 
muddy bottom, and excited them to the combat 
‘They appeared of a yellowish livid color, swim- 
ming on the surface of the water like huge water 
snakes, and making their way beneath the bellies 
of the horses and mules. The struggle which 
ensued between these animals, endued with such 
widely different organizations, presented a most 
picturesque spectacle. The Indians, provided 
with harpoons, and long slender cane poles, 
closed around the pool, some of thém climbing 
the branches of the trees, which extended horizon- 
tally over the stream. By their wild cries, and 
by means of their long reeds, they headed off the 
the horses, and thus prevented them from gain- 
ing the border of the basin. The eels, rendered 
furious by the commotion, defended themselves 
by the repeated discharge of their electrical 
batteries. 

“ For a long time the victory appeared to be 
in their favor. Several of the horses had sunk 
down under the violence of the invisible dia- 
charges, which they were receiving on all sides, 
and on their most sensitive vital organs. Stunned 
by the force and frequency of the shocks, they 
now aud then disappeared beneath the surface 
of the water. Others panting, with mane erect, 
and eyes expressive of agony, were regaining 
their feet, and seeking to escape from the at 
tacks, by which they were overwhelmed. They 
were constantly driven back by the Indians to 
the middle of the pool. 
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a few of the animals succeeded in their attempts 
to escape. After gaining the banks, they ap. 
peared to stumble at every step, to extend them. 
selves upon the sand, as of their limbs were 
benumbed and overcome by fatigue, from the 
electric shocks of the gymnoti. 


were drowned. They were not probably killed 
outright by the shocks, but simply stinned; 
and in this state they were drowned, being un- 
able to recover themselves during the prolonged 
struggle between the other horses and the electri- 
cal eels. 





“‘ Notwithstanding the exercise of all vigilance, 


“In less than five minutes, two of the horses 


‘‘We had begun to entertain doubts, whether 


this mode of fishing might not terminate by the 
successive destruction of all the horses employed 
in it; but gradually the impetuosity of this un- 
equal contest became diminished, the exhausted 
eels dispersing; for they require a long repose 
and abundance of food to repair the loss of the 
galvanic force expended. | 


“The mules and the horses finally appeared 
less frightened, their manes dropping, and their 
eycs expressing less terror. The gymnoti began 
timidly to approach the border of the bogs, when 
they were taken by means of the little harpoons 
attached to long lines. 

“ While thedines were kept dry, in raising 
the fishes into the air, the ledians were not 
affected by any sensible shock. Ina few minutes 
we had five eels, the greater part of which were 
very slightly wounded. Several others were 
taken towards evening by the same means. 

“ Two rows of little yellow spots are sym- 
metrically arranged along the back, from @he 
head to the end of the tail. Every spot, sq 
rounds an excreting duct. The skin 8 4 
animal is coated with a slimy matter, which (ag % 
tested by Volta) serves to conduct electsicit ye: . 
twenty or thirty fold better than water.” . % ¢ 

One of this species of eels, a large gymnotdye @ 
was exhibited for several years in London, wher ™ 
ample opportunities were afforded to make exs’ ff 
periments upon his electrical powers. 

The most effectual mode ‘of exhibiting the Jf 
electricity, excited by his ahimal organization 
was found to be by the contact of two copper plates, 
fitted like saddles, to be applied near his head 
and tail. A stiff iron rod was soldered to each 
of these, and the whole was coated with caout 
choue, to insulate them, excepting only the parts 
applied in contact with the fish. 

The shocks were found to be most powerful 
when the two @onducting wires were placed, the 
one near the head, and the other near the tail. 
The circuit was completed by holding the wires 
one in each hand. On whatever part of the 
animal these conductors were placed, the current 
of electricity was always found to proceed from 
that which was nearest to the head, to that which 
was nearest to the tuil. 
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It was stated by Mr. Sidney that, on giving 
the animal a good shakin with these wires, he 
became angry, emitting a discharge, which caused 
an electric spark to pass between a knob and a 
piece of gold leaf, which was partially burned 
thereby. Compound substances were decom- 
posed, steel needles were magnetized, and other 
phenomena were presented, similar to those pro- 
duced by a regular galvanic apparatus. After 
the eel had been apparently exhausted, a small 
fish, which had been provided for his food, on 
swimming under his body, received a shock that 
killed it instantly, “as if it had been struck by 
lightning,” as Prof. Faraday adds, after which 
the eel swallowed its prey. 

Capt. Basil Hall was fairly laid prostrate on 
the floor by a shock ; and the same happened to 
a bold life-guardsman, who came down upon the 
boards with the clang of cuirass and sword, to 
the great amusement of the spectators. 

Faraday, in summing up the powers of electri- 
cal fishes, observes: “I cannot refrain from point- 
ing out the enormous absolute quantity of elec- 
tricity which the animal must put in circulation 
at each effort. It is doubtful whether any com- 
mon electrical machine has as yet been able to 
supply electricity sufficient in a reasonable length 
of time to cause true electro-chemical decomposi- 
tion of water; yet the current from a fish has 
done it. 

“The electrical discharges each endure, for a 
sensible period of time, resemble more those 
of a Voltaic apparatus, intermittent in its action, 
than those of a Leyden jar, which make their 
transit in an instant.” 

“ By experiments instituted by Faraday, for 
the purpose of comparing the intensity of the 
effects produced by the discharge of electricity 
from the gymnotus exhibited in London, and 
from electrical batteries, he arrived at the con- 
clusion that a simple medium eharge from the 
fish was at least equal to the discharge of an 
electrical battery of fifteen jars, containing 3,500 
square,inches of glass coated on both sides, and 
charged to its highest degree.” 

It appears by experiments made with the same 
eel, that a conducting wire was rendered red hot, 
by the electric discharges developed by it. 

The following account is given of the practical 
use which the gymnotus makes of its electrical 
powers for subserving his own wants, independ- 
ently of his employment of them as a means of 
self-defence. 

“ A live fish, about five inches in length, was 
dropped into the tub. The gymnotus instantly 
turned around in such a manner as to form a 
coil inclosing the fish, the latter representing a 
diameter across it ; a shock passed ; and then, in 
an instant, was the fish struck motionless, as if 
by lightning, in the midst of the water, its side 
floating to the light. The gymnotus made a 
turn or two to look for its prey, which having 
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found, he bolted it, and then went searching for 
more.”’—Allen’s Philosophy of the Mechanics of 
Nature. 





EFFECTS OF THE PASSIONS. 


Every one knows the depressing influence of 
the passions on the human frame. 

Hope and success are finer tonics than are to 
be found in the apothecary’s shop. And even 
fear may boast its cures. A German physician 
succeeded in curing an epidemic convulsion 
among the children of a poor house, by the fear 
of ared hot poker. The fits had spread by 
sympathy and imitation; and this great pbysi- 
cian, mistrusting the ordinary remedies in so 
grave a case, heated his instrument, and threat- 
ened to burn the first one who should fall into 
a fit. The convulsions did not return. 

A celebrated scholar was once attacked with 
fever at a country inn. He was visited by two 
physicians; one of them supposing from the 
poverty of his appearance, that he would not 
understand a foreign language, said to the other 

n Latin, “ Let’s try an experiment on this poor 
fellow.” As soon as they were gone the pa- 
tient got out of bed, hurried on his clothes, 
scampered off as fast as possible, and was cured 
of his fever by the fright. 

Not long since, a girl, being attacked by ty- 
phus fever, was sent to the hospital. A week 
afterwards her brother was seized with the same 
disease, and was sent to the sanie institution. 
The nurses were helping him up stairs at the 
hospital. On the way he was met by some per- 
sons who were descending with a coffin on their 
shoulders. The sick man inquired whose body 
they were removing, when one of the bearers 
inadvertently mentioned the girl’s name. It 
was his sister. The brother, horror struck, 
sprang from the conductor, dashed down stairs, 
out of the hospital gate, and never stopped run- 
ning until he had reached home—a distance of 
twelve miles! He flung himself on the bed 
immediately, fell into a sound sleep, and awoke 
next morning entirely cured of his illness. 

The most beautiful instance, however, that 
we have met with, is one in which the cure de- 
pended on the combination of the pleasures of 
hope and memory. Dr. Rush, when quite a 
young man, was educated in the country, in a 
very remote part of which he was in the habit 
of visiting, in company with a farmer’s daugh- 
ter, various scenes of beauty and sublimity, and 
among others the nest of an eagle in a romantic 
situation. For some time these visits were very 
frequent. Rush afterwards left the school and 
settled in Philadelphia, where he found his for- 
mer associate a married woman. Many years 
after, she had an attack of typhus fever, in 
which she lay in a complete state of insensibility, 
apparently lust to all surrounding objects. In 
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this state, Rush, then a physician, was called.to 
visit her. He took her by the hand, and said, 
with a strong and cheerful voice, “‘ The Eagle’s 
Nest!” The words revived an association of 
ideas comprehending the actions of her youth. 
She immediately grasped his hand, opened her 
eyes, and from that hour recovered rapidly. 


ror Friends’ Intelligencer. ~ 
THE WASTED FOUNTAINS. 

“And their nobles have sent their little ones to the waters; | 
they came to the pits and found no water; they returned with | 
their vessels empty.” —JEBEMIAG xiv. 3, 

*¢ When the youthful fever of the soul | 
Is awakened in thee first, \ 
And thou go’st like Judah’s children forth | 
To slake the burning thirst; 

| 


And when dry and wasted, like the springs 
Sought by that little band, 

Before thee, in their emptiness, 
Life’s broken cisterns stand ; 


When the golden fruits that tempted thee, 
Turn to ashes on the taste, 

And thine early visions fade and pass, 
Like the mirage of the waste; 


When faith darkens, and hopes vanish 
In the shade of coming years, 
And the urn thon bear’st is empty, ) 
Or o’erflowing with thy tears; 

{ 


Though the transient springs have failed thee, 
’ Though the fuunts of youth are dried, 
Wilt thou among the mouldering stones 
In weariness abide ? ' 


Wilt thou sit among the ruins, 

With all words of cheer unspoken, 
Till the silver cord is loosened, 

And the golden bowl is broken ? 


Up and onward! toward the East 
Green oases thou shalt find,— 

Streams that rise from higher sources 
Than the pools thou leav’st behind. 


| 
Life has import more inspiring | 


Than the fancies of thy youth: 
It has hopes as high as heaven, 

It has labor, it has truth. 
It has wrongs that may be righted, 

Noble deeds that may be done; 
ts great battles are unfought, 


| 


| 
| 


Its great triumphs are unwon. | 


There is rising from its troubled deeps 
A low, unceasing moan; 

There are aching, there are breaking 
Other hearts beside our own. 


From strong limbs that should be chainless, 
There are fetters to unbind; 
There are words to raise the fallen, 
There is light to give the blind. 
There are crushed and broken spirits 
That ele@tric thoughts may thrill; 
Lofty dreams to be embodied 
By the weight of one strong will. 
There is God and Heaven above thee; 
Wilt thou languish in despair ? 
Crush thy griefs beneath thy feet, 
Scale the walls of Heaven by prayer. 
Tis the key cf the Apostle 
That will open Heaven below; 
?Tis the ladder of the Patriarch 
Wherevn Angels come and go. 


| GHILDHOop. 


we 3B (iD BATES. 
Childhood, sweetain@igunny childhood, 
With its careless, thoughtless air, 
Like the verdant, tangled wildwood, 
Wants the t#ainin nd of care. 
See it springing all argond us— 
Glad to know aiid quick to learn; 
Asking questions that confound us; 
Teaching lessons in its turn. 





Who loves not its joyous revel, 
Leaping lightly on the lawn, 

Up the knoll, along the level, 
Free and graceful as a fawn! 


Let it revel: it is nature 
Giving to the little dears 

Strength of limb, and healthful features, 
For the toil of coming years. 


He who checks a child with terror, 
Stops its play, and stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 
But a great and moral wrong. 


Give it play, and never fear it— 
Active life is no defect; 

Never, never break its spirit— 
Curb it only to direct. 


Would you dam the flowing river, 
Thinking it will cease to low ? 

Onward it must go forever— 
Better teach it where to go. 


Childhood is a fountain welling, 
Trace its channel in the sand, 

And its currents, spreading, swelling, 
Will revive the withered land. 


Childhood is the vernal season; 
Trim and train the tender shoot; 
Love is to the coming reason 
As the blossom to the fruit. 


Tender twigs are bent and folded— 
Art to nature beauty lends; 

Childhood easily is moulded; 
Manhood breaks, but seldom bends. 


The following items of general interest we take 


.| from a report of the proceedings of the ‘“‘ Ameri- 


can Association for the Advancement of Science,” 
which commenced its ninth annual meeting in 
Providence, R. I., on the 15th of 8th month. 


TEMPERATURE OF THE PLANETS.—Prof, 
Loomis read a paper on the temperature of the 
planets. Ascertaining the temperature which 
the earth would have, in case the heat of the 


;sun should be withdrawn, to be 81° below zero, 
| Fahrenheit, he proceeded to assume that to be 
| the temperature of the planetary spaces. Tacitly 


assuming also that the heat of the sun produces 
an effect on other planets precisely similar, with 
relation to its intensity, to that produced upon 
the earth, he goes on to assign to Jupiter and 
the planets beyond it a temperature differing not 
more than a degree from that of the stellar spaces, 
to Mars a mean temperature of 11° above zero 
at the equator and 51° below at the poles; to 
| Venus a temperature of 230° at the equator and 
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52° at the poles, and to M 
equator and 8860 at the 
an atmosphere of the 
mean temperature woul 
had no appreciable atmos 
aslight change, and he 
But this temperature 
settled than ours, as the lun 
23 times as long as ours. Applying tiese re- 
sults to vegetable and animal life, he concluded 
that it could exist only on the polar regions of 
Venus, her equatorial regions being hotter than 
boiling water, and the equatorial regions of Mars 
having a temperature below the freezing point. 


ZoviacaL Licut.—Dr. Geo. Jones, U.S. N., 
detailed a number of astronomic observations, 
of this nebulous light, made at sea on a Yoyage | 
to China. 


Only some vague notices of the Zodiacal Light 
occur in ancient authors before it is distinctl 
and briefly mention by Chuldrey in 1661. It) 
was first carefully observed by Cassini, an Italian | 
by birth, at the Observatory of Paris. He | 
thought it an emanation of the sun. His asso- | 
ciate Tacio thought ita ring around the sun. 
Miran, in 1731, thought it an atmosphere con- 
nected with the sun. In all subsequent specu- | 
lations no new observations after Cassini’s were | 
used till 1832. 


,006° at the 





and therefore densest portions. 
ur moon had | reti@y does not argue a asa matter of course: 
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fowmock crystal and the diamond are the most 
transparent, while they are the densest and hard- 
est of all bodies. But of whatever composed, I 
do not suppose the ring of the zodiacal light to 


| be composite, for its internal disturbances are 


opposed to this. But with our present know- 
ledge, such reasonings cannot satisfy us: the 
only beckon us to be searchers and further col- 
lectors of facts. 





CORAL REEFS. 

In the great archipelago of the Redack and 
Ralick Islands, (or the Marshal Islands, as they 
are sometimes called,) extending over a spread 
of four or five hundred miles, nota stone or 
fragment of a rock is to be seen other than coral ; 
all the old lands, with their hard rocks, have 
disappeared bencath the sea ; and so valuable are 


| even the smallest pebbles of hard rock, that when- 


ever a drift tree is thrown ashore on one of the 
islands, its roots are instantly searched, and any 
little stones that are entangled therem are carried 
to the chief as “ droits belonging to the crown.” 

The aspect of these “atolls,” as they are 
called, is peculiar. The dark clear blue water 
of the unfathomable ocean rolls around them, 
kept in long gentle undulations by the perpetual 
breath and impulse of the trade-wind. This 
long, lazy swell, meeting suddenly with the ob- 


After discussing the various theories that have | 
‘struction of the steep wall of the reef, lifts itse 


| 
been proposed to account for this phenomen, and : . ; 
Pp P : ; into vast, wide, continuous ridges of blue wate 


Ending that no one of thew will answer to the | that, rising higher and higher, at last roll over 


facts developed by his observations, Dr. Jones nd fall on the outer edge of the reef in broad 
proposes as an alternative, the existence ofa cataracts of foam. One great ring of snow-white 
nebulous ring around the earth, the reflection of surf thus environs the whole reef-mass except at 
which is made apparent to us in that luminous | the leeward openings, forming a well marked 
track of an elongated triangular figure, noticed | pray, Bx ggenetberalan sense ae 
; ‘ie wr, gure, and the bright grass-green water of the tranquil 
in the evening after twilight. | and comparatively shallow lagoon insides The 

We may well query he remarks—if the Zodi- | little islets on the ring of the reef are margined 
cal Light comes a from nebulous ring around our | by beaches of: glittering white sand, covered 
earth and within the orbit of the moon, may not | with green bushes, and often crowned by the 
the shooting stars and even the zrolites have | pliant stem and gently waving plumes of the 
their origin there? Observations, I think, show | graceful, feathery cocoa-palm. The elements of 
that there is a constant commotion within the | the scene are few and simple ; yet it is not only 
ring itself; may not the nebulous matter, half beautiful but most impressive. The bright con- 
agglomerated here and there, be shot by these | trast of the color seen under a tropical sun, with 
commotions beyond its sphere, and, caught by | the clear deep sky overhead and the few piled up, 
the attraction of the earth, be drawn down till, | mountainous and stationary clouds, looking like 
striking our atmosphere, they glance in any | towers of woolpacks, which are characteristic of 
casual direction, and taking fire Sona consumed, | the Pacific horizon, pleases audipatisfies the eye, 
thus giving us the shooting stars? And may | while the mind cannot fail to be moved with the 
not this nebulous matter, still further solidified, | contemplation of such wonderful results spring- 
afford us the erolites? For, ifsuch matter could | ing from the apparently antagonistic, but really 
have once afforded us our moon it may easily | united, action of the great force of nature. The 
afford bodies such as eerolites are found to be. | great internal disturbing agencies, and the de- 

What is nebulous matter? My observations | structive action of waves and winds are together 
throw no light upon the subject. It is very | set at defiance and overcome by the vital energies 
transparent, for I had no difficulty in seeing stars | and powers of such an insignificant animal as a 
of the sixth magnitude through its most effulgent, ! little polyp. 
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FRIENDS’ INT 


The high islands of the Pacific, wheth r 
rounded by an encircling barrier reef or not, 
likewise generally many features in . 
They rise into lofty peaks and ridges in the in- 
terior, grass grown but bare of trees, from which 
radiate many buttress-like ridges, separated from 
each other by deep and precipitous ravines that 
open into valleys as they proceed toward the 
sea. Each radiating ridge has its sides also 
closely and deeply furrowed by rocky glens that 
run straight from its crest on either side into 
the valleys, and each ends frequently in a craggy 
promontory that juts into the sea, with dark pre- 
cipices of dark rock separating the valleys from 
each gther. Over all the lower parts of the ridges, 
as well as in the depth of the valleys and ravines, 
spread dark, umbragevus forests, while groves of 
cocoa-palms, bamboos, breadfruits and the broad- 
leafed banana extend a cross the more open and 
level tracts. Under these trees the inhabitants 
build their huts, cultivate their gardens and lead 
their simple and light-hearted lives. If such an 
island Have 2 encircling reef, the lagoon between 
it and the™land forms a tranquil sea-lake or 
natural harbor in the natives may disport 
themselves, while; asthe reef often closes in upon 
the land and cuts this off where the precipitous 
dividing ridges that bound each valley strike 
into the sea, it not unfrequently happens that 
adjacent valleys have no easy method of com- 
munication either by land or water, and are 
hus apt to form isolated districts, the inhabi- 
tants of which are often at enmity with each 
other.— Dublin University Magazine. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovr ann Meat.—Flour is quiet and steady. Sales 
of standard brands for export at $8 00 per barrel. 
Sales deliverable all this month at $7 75 a $7 81. 
The sales for home consumption are at $8 00 up to 
$8 37 for common and extra brands, and fancy lots 


at $950 per barrel. Little is doing in Rye Flour; 
sales are reported at $625. Penna. Corn Meal is held 
gt $4 50 per bbl. 


Grain.—There is a fair demand for Wheat, and 
prices are still quite firm—the millers are holding off 
for increased receipts and lower prices. Small sales 
of prime Penna. and Southern red at $1 86, affoat, 
and $200 for fair and prime white. Penna. Rye is 
firm at $1 12, mostly in store. Corn is scarce at 91 
a 92c, in store. Oats are in fair demand; sales of ordi- 
nary and good Pennsylvania at 40 a 4c. 


LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
1, YOUNG AND BOYS, at Eldridge’s Hill, 
Salem Co., N. 


The Winter Session of this Institution will open on 
the 12th of Eleventh month next, and continue twenty 
weeks. Terms of admission $70 per session. 

All the branches of a liberal English education are 
thoroughly taught, 

A Course of Lectures on Chemistry will be de- 
livered by a practical Chemist. 

For Circulars of School, address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 


9th mo. 15--2m.  Eldridge’s Hill, Salem Co., N.J. 


\ 


ELLIGENCER. 


REEN LA ALE SEMINARY will com- 


ion on the 5th of Eleventh 


LFANT, Principal, 
. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


ENNETT FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 

Session willgopen on the 5th day of Eleventh 
month, 1855. The course of study will embrace all 
the branches of a solid English education. Terms for 
Boarding, Tuition, &c., $55.00 per session of Five 
Months. Pupils under twelve years of age, $50. For 
reference, &c., address 

SAMUEL MARTIN, Principal, 
9th mo. 22d—4t. Kennett Square, Pa. 


T ig intended to commence the Winter Session of 
LONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS on the 5th of Eleventh 
month next. Terms $65 for Twenty weeks. For 
Circulars, including References and further particulars, 
enquire of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 22. 


ANTED,—A young man, (with or without a 
family,) who is a good miller by trade. A 
Friend would be preferred, and liberal wages given. 
Address J. M. W., Barclay P. O., Whiteside Co., Ill. 
YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The First Session of this School, which will be 
opened by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hiliborn, will 
commenee the first Second day of the Eleventh month 
next, and continue twenty weeks. : 

It is located ina a and pleasant situation in 
Byberry, Twenty-third Ward, Philada., with easy 
and cheap access to the city twice a.day by steamboat 
from Bickley’s Landing, or by cats from Cornwell’s 
Depot, either of which is about two miles distant. 
The course of instruction will comprise the usual 


matics and Drawing. 
Every attention will be given to promote the 
| health, comfort and progress of the pupils. 
Terms.—For Tuition, Boarding and Washing, $60 
| per session, payable one-half in advance. 
For circulars, direct to JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry, Pa. 


| branches of a liberal English education, with Mathe- 


References. 
Cuartes Stokes, Rancocas, N. J- 
Witxiam Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
Cuartes Kaicun, Camden, N. J. 
Cuarzes Wi.tiams, White Marsh, Pa. 
Joun Simmons, No. 437 N. Seventh St., Philada. 
A. T. W. Wricur, No. 604 N. Fifth St., Philada., 
Principal of the Normal School. 
8th mo. 4—4m. pd 


ANTED.—A Female Teacher to take charge of 
a School for Girls, under the care of Camden 
Preparative Meeting. For information apply to Jonn 
unn, Camden, Delaware, or to Wm. W. Moons, No. 

| 100 South Fifth St., Philadelphia. s 


‘ CQ\RASONED LUMBER—constantly on hand an 
| S for sale by R. A. & J. J. Wittiams & Co., 


N. W. corner Broad and Green Sts. 
Merrihew & Tho mpson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 





R. A. Wittrams, 
J. J. Wittiams, 


8th mo. 4—3m. F. Suormaxker. 





